“/  never  think  of  a  Marine  but  what  I  think  of  a  man  who  wants 
to  do  more,  not  less ;  a  man  you  have  to  hold  back  and  not  shove.  As  I 
present  you  with  this  citation,  I  salute  you  in  the  name  of  the  freedom 
that  you  defend  and  the  honor  that  you  have  ivon  for  your  country 

— Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
17  October  1968 


President  Johnson  said  the  above  words  as 
dcntiahUnil  Citation  to  the  5th  Marines;  lie  meant  them  for  all  Marines. 
I  know  y'ou  all  will  carry  on  with  pride. 


TVS3-B 


^Versatility  marked  1968’s  Marines. 

In  Vietnam,  Marines: 

— Held  Khe  Sanh; 

— Excelled  in  street  fighting; 

— Confused  the  enemy  with  movements; 

— Rooted  out  guerrillas;  and 
— Continued  to  help  build  a  nation. 

Enemy  forces  opened  the  year  with  a  major  thrust — one  that  failed 
at  Khe  Sanh,  a  chain  of  mountain  outposts  just  south  of  the  DMZ. 

There  the  reinforced  26th  Marines  became  a  focal  point.  More 
than  20,000  enemy  massed  against  the  regiment — a  mass  that  became 
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one  of  the  war’s  greatest  targets  for  artillerymen  and  aviators. 

The  result  was  71  days  of  carnage  which  cost  the  enemy  an  esti¬ 
mated  10,000  lives. 

Later,  President  Johnson  said: 

.  .  By  pinning  down — and  by  decimating — two  North  Viet¬ 
namese  divisions,  the  .  .  .  Marines  and  their  .  .  .  South  Vietnamese  allies 
prevented  those  divisions  from  entering  other  major  battles  .  .  . 

“They  vividly  demonstrated  to  the  enemy  the  utter  futility  of  his 
attempts  to  win  a  military  victory  .  .  .” 

While  Khe  Sanh’s  guns  barked,  battalions  of  the  1st  and  5th 
Marines — which  had  been  fighting  in  open  country — proved  Marine 
proficiency  in  vastly  different  combat. 

They  helped  South  Vietnamese  Marines  and  soldiers  pry  an  enemy 
division  out  of  walled  and  densely-built  Hue.  The  enemy  seized  most 
of  that  major  city  during  a  nationwide  offensive  which  violated  the 
truce  for  Tet,  the  Vietnamese  New  Year. 

Unlike  their  Khe  Sanh  brothers,  the  Hue  Marines  could  not  use 
massive  doses  of  bombs  and  shells.  Thousands  of  innocent  civilians 
were  entangled  in  the  heavy  fighting.  February’s  heavy  overcasts,  rain 
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and  swirling  fogs  blocked  good  observation. 

The  Marines  slugged  it  out  house-to-house — a  kind  of  fighting 
they  had  not  seen  since  the  hard-bought  capture  of  Seoul,  Korea,  18 
years  earlier. 

More  than  5,000  enemy  died  in  Hue’s  ruins. 

After  paying  the  high  cost  of  Hue,  Khe  Sanh  and  other  early  1968 
battles — including  a  fierce  one  at  Dai  Do  Village  on  the  Cua  Viet 
River — the  enemy  tried  to  avoid  large  scale  meetings  with  Marines. 

He  slunk  back  to  his  lairs. 

Marines  went  after  him. 

Now  the  need  was  for  fast  movements,  deep  probes,  organized 
hunts — operations  designed  to  smash  the  enemy’s  bases. 

Marines  came  up  with  all  of  them. 

In  one  of  the  first  of  these  operations — Pegasus — elements  of  the 
1st  and  3d  Marine  Divisions  allied  themselves  with  elements  of  the 
Army’s  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division  and  mopped  up  the  hills  around 
Khe  Sanh. 

In  Pegasus — and  all  the  later  operations — Marines  made  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  their  helicopter  mobility,  a  Marine  tactical  innovation 
dating  from  the  Korean  War. 

And  they  laced  the  enemy  with  aerial  weapons — a  commodity 
provided  largely  by  the  swift-striking  pilots  of  the  1st  Marine  Aircraft 
Wing,  battlefield  partner  of  the  Marine  rifleman. 

The  operations  were  true  air/ ground  strikes  in  the  Marine  tradi¬ 
tion. 

Time  and  again  the  high-powered  smashes  went  deep  into  territory 
the  enemy  thought  of  as  his  own. 

In  most,  helicopter-borne  artillery  swooped  to  hilltop  positions 
and  infantry  probed  throughout  the  vast  circle  covered  by  the  guns. 

Such  tactics  gave  the  enemy  no  rest. 

In  several  such  operations — a  late  summer  series — 3d  Marine 
Division  battalions  punished  enemy  violators  of  the  DMZ.  They  de¬ 
stroyed  fortified  enemy  base  camps  and  captured  record  quantities  of 


enemy  ammunition,  weapons,  food  and  other  equipment. 

In  many  operations.  Marines  struck  from  their  historic  base — 
ships  at  sea — with  similar  results. 

As  the  year  ended,  the  1st  Marine  Division  used  a  slightly  different 
approach. 

Reinforced  by  Vietnamese  soldiers  and  Korean  Marines,  Division 
Marines  trapped  an  enemy  force  in  a  12-square-mile  circle  south  of 
Da  Nang. 

The  Marines  sped  to  their  positions  in  1st  Marine  Aircraft  Wing 
helicopters.  Their  move  was  one  of  the  largest  helicopter  assaults  in 
Marine  history. 

Enemy  soldiers  and  guerrillas  fought  like  the  island-trapped 
Japanese  of  World  War  II.  More  than  1,000  of  them  died. 

The  operation — Meade  River — had  another  important  result:  it 
netted  over  70  Viet  Cong  agents,  part  of  the  Communist  structure  that 
seeks  to  subjugate  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Meade  River  was  only  part  of  a  widespread  war  on  the  guerrilla 
and  the  Communist  agent. 

In  more  than  100  communities,  Marines  of  the  Combined  Action 
Program — which  splices  a  Marine  squad  to  a  Vietnamese  militia 
platoon — went  after  that  enemy.  These  little  units  killed  or  captured 
3,000  during  the  year. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  patrols  and  other  small  unit  actions  launched 
by  all  Marine  units  also  upset  the  guerrilla. 

But  Marines  did  not  use  bullets  exclusively  in  their  war  against 
the  guerrilla.  They  also  used  kindness. 

In  1968,  Marines  built  more  homes,  schools,  orphanages,  hospitals 
and  bridges  than  ever  before.  They  evacuated  unprecedented  numbers 
of  refugees  and  provided  medical  and  dental  care  for  millions. 

Typical  of  these  efforts  were  help  for  83,000  South  Vietnamese 
students,  the  distribution  of  7,000,000  pounds  of  food,  and  the  volun¬ 
tary  donation  of  $76,000 — figures  which  had  been  accumulating  since 
Marines  led  U.  S.  ground  forces  into  the  conflict  during  March,  1965. 

In  this  war  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Vietnam’s  people — the 


loyalty  the  Viet  Cong  sought  to  capture  by  terror — the  Marines  in 
Vietnam  were  aided  greatly  by  Reserve  Marines  at  home. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Civic  Action  Fund  swelled  to  $690,000 
and  the  Reserves  obtained  many  of  the  relief  supplies  distributed  in 
war-torn  Vietnam. 

Equally  important  help  came  from  Navy  men  so  closely  tied  to 
the  Marines  that  they  are  almost  part  of  the  Corps. 

In  1968 — as  in  previous  years  and  previous  wars — this  group  in¬ 
cluded  the  heroic  corpsmen,  the  doctors,  the  dentists  and  the  chaplains 
who  go  where  Marines  go  and  stand  by  them  in  battle. 

It  also  included  the  hard-working  and  hard-fighting  SeaBees. 

Navy  supplymen  and  logistical  shipping  backed  the  Marines’  own 
Force  Logistic  Command  to  keep  Marines  eating,  shooting,  driving 
and  flying. 

Such  Navy  men  fought  their  way  up  the  Perfume  River  to  supply 
the  Marines  who  fought  at  Hue. 

The  Navy  also  provided  the  sea  bases  for  Marine  battalions. 
Naval  guns — including  the  16-inch  tubes  of  USS  New  Jersey — supple¬ 
mented  Marine  and  Army  artillery. 

Navy  fliers  pitched  in,  too.  They  helped  Marine  and  Air  Force 
flyers  at  Khe  Sanh. 

The  Navy  role  was  so  large  that  Lieutenant  General  Lewis  W. 
Walt,  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Corps,  said: 

“.  •  •  (The  Marine)  is  there  and  he  can  continue  to  stay  there  .  .  . 
because  he’s  backed  100%  by  the  mightiest  Navy  the  world  has  ever 
known.” 

Marines  contributed  versatility  in  combat. 

They: 

— Held  Khe  Sanh ; 

— Excelled  in  street  fighting; 

— Confused  the  enemy  with  movement; 

— Rooted  out  guerrillas;  and 

— Continued  to  help  build  a  nation. 


A6A  Intruders  at  Chu  Lai,  Vietnam  ( upper  left);  KC-130 
Hercules  refuels  A4  Skyhawk  in  Vietnam’s  sky;  Skyhaivks  line 
up  for  rapid  refueling  at  Chu  Lai,  Vietnam. 
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The  Medal  of  Honor 

The  Nation’s  highest  combat  decoration  was  awarded  to  ten 
Marines  in  1968: 


Major  Robert  J.  Modrzejewski 
‘ K ’  3/4 

Second  Lieutenant  John  J.  McGinty  III 

‘K’  3/4 

Private  First  Class  Douglas  E.  Dickey 

*C*  1/4,  (Posthumously) 

Sergeant  Richard  A.  Pittman 
T  3/5 

Private  First  Class  James  Anderson  Jr. 

‘F*  2/3 ,  ( Posthumously) 


Second  Lieutenant  John  P.  Bobo 

T  3/9,  (Posthumously) 

Sergeant  Walter  K.  Singleton 

‘A’  1/9,  (Posthumously) 

Lance  Corporal  Roy  M.  Wheat 

'K*  3/7,  (Posthumously) 

Private  First  Class  Gary  W.  Martini 

‘F’  2/1,  ( Posthumously) 

Captain  James  A.  Graham 

‘F’  2/5,  (Posthumously) 


Maj  Modrzejewski 


2ndLt  McGinty 
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Sgt  Pittman 


Pfc  Anderson 


Sgt  Singleton 


LCpl  Wheat 


Pfc  Martini 


Capt  Graham 


Presidential  Unit  Citation 

TWENTY-SIXTH  MARINES  (REINFORCED), 

THIRD  MARINE  DIVISION  (REINFORCED) 

.  .  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  against  North  Viet¬ 
namese  Army  forces  during  the  battle  for  Khe  Sanh  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  from  20  January  to  1  April  1968  . . 


FIFTH  MARINE  REGIMENT  (REINFORCED) 

FIRST  MARINE  DIVISION  (REINFORCED) 

.  .  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  against  North  Viet¬ 
namese  forces  during  Operations  UNION  and  UNION  II  in  the 
Que  Son  area,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  from  25  April  to  5  June 
1967  .  . 


FIRST  MARINE  AIRCRAFT  WING 

.  .  For  extraordinary  heroism  and  outstanding  performance 
of  duty  in  action  against  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  and  Viet 
Cong  forces  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  from  11  May  1965  to 
15  September  1967  . . 


FIRST  MARINE  DIVISION  (REINFORCED), 
FLEET  MARINE  FORCE,  PACIFIC 

.  .  For  extraordinary  heroism  and  outstanding  performance 
of  duty  in  action  against  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  and  Viet 
Cong  forces  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  from  29  March  1966  to 
15  September  1967  . . 


LtCol  Frank  E.  Petersen  Jr,  CO  of  VMFA-314,  accepts  CNO 
Naval  Aviation  Safety  Plaque  from  Gen  Chapman  at  Chu  Lai, 
Vietnam. 


Other  Awards 

Other  important  1968  awards  to  Marines  included: 

Two  Navy  Unit  Commendations:  VMA-531  for  combat  service 
from  10  April  through  15  June  1965;  VMGR-152,  15- July  through 
4  August  1966. 

Five  Meritorious  Unit  Citations:  HMH-463,  15  September 
through  31  October  1967;  9th  Marines,  29  November  1967  through 
12  January  1968;  the  1st  Platoon,  “D”  Company,  7th  Marines  for  an 
action  fought  on  20  December  1967;  Detachment  “A,”  HMM-262,  11 
October  1967  through  4  June  1968;  and  the  1st  Amphibious  Tractor 
Battalion,  5  November  1967  through  27  January  1968. 

A  U.  S.  Army  Valorous  Unit  Award  won  by  the  Marines  and 
Vietnamese  Popular  Force  troops  of  Combined  Action  Platoon  1-3-5 
for  actions  fought  on  3,  8  and  25  January  1968. 

The  Alfred  A.  Cunningham  Trophy  won  by  Maj  David  L.  Althoff, 
who  was  thus  named  Marine  Aviator  of  the  Year. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  Aviation  Efficiency  Trophy 
won  by  VMA(AW)-533. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Aviation  Safety  Plaque  won  by 
VMFA-314. 


Training 

Throughout  1968,  Marines  trained  hard,  and  — as  always —  the 
emphasis  was  on  amphibious  operations. 

Most  of  the  training  was  held  in  the  United  States,  but  —  as  in  other 
years  —  significant  exercises  were  held  in  the  Caribbean  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean  seas  where  Marines  are  constantly  deployed  as  a  peace-keeping 
force. 

Similar  exercises  were  held  in  the  Pacific. 

Troops  of  other  nations  were  included  in  several  of  the  practice 
exercises. 

The  year’s  major  training  operations  included: 

Dawn  Patrol  68 — a  NATO  exercise  held  on  Crete  during  May; 

Racer  Run — a  Regular /Reserve  Caribbean  exercise  held  during 
June; 

Bell  Banger — a  Regular/Reserve  operation  held  at  Camp  Pendle¬ 
ton,  Calif.,  during  July; 

Resemblex  68 — a  Reserve  operation  held  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C., 
during  August. 


CH-53A  Sea  Stallion 


OV-lOA  Bronco 


New  Equipment 

New  items  which  entered  the  Corps’  inventory  during  1968 

included : 

— The  F-4J,  latest  of  the  Phantom  fighter/attack  aircraft; 

— The  OV-lOA  Bronco,  a  fast  observation  plane; 

— The  M116A1  Marginal  Terrain  Vehicle  and  its  armored  counter¬ 
part,  the  M733; 

— A  new  Fire  Distribution  System  for  Hawk  Missile  units; 

— Camouflaged  jungle  uniforms. 

The  Corps  also  continued  to  test  the  new  LVTPX12  Amphibious 
Assault  Vehicles  and  got  Department  of  Defense  permission  to  buy  the 
AH-1J  Cobra,  a  twin-engine  helicopter  gunship. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.  S.  Navy  added  a  great  big  piece  of  Marine- 
oriented  equipment  to  the  fleet.  It  was  the  USS  New  Orleans — latest  of 
a  series  of  ships  designed  as  bases  for  helicopter-borne  amphibious 
assaults. 
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WOMEN  MARINES 
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Women  Marines 

On  13  February  1968,  Women  Marines  celebrated  their  25th 
anniversary  of  continuous  active  service.  The  50th  anniversary  of  the 
World  War  I  “Marinettes” — women  reservists — came  in  August. 

By  the  year’s  end,  about  290  officers  and  2,700  enlisted  women 
were  helping  staff  the  Corps’  support  establishment  and  nine  officers 
had  been  promoted  to  permanent  colonel — the  first  women  to  reach 
that  rank. 

Women  Marines  served  at  posts  throughout  the  world  including 
one  at  Saigon,  Vietnam,  where  eight  worked. 

In  November,  the  Commandant  named  Colonel  Jeanette  I.  Sustad 
to  succeed  Colonel  Barbara  J.  Bishop  as  Director  of  Women  Marines. 
Colonel  Sustad  was  to  move  into  her  new  post  early  in  1969. 


Heritage 

Marines  paused  during  1968  to  observe  these  50th  and  25th  anni¬ 
versaries  of  their  earlier  deeds: 

— 27  June  1917 — 11  November  1918:  World  War  I 
— 1  November  1943:  Bougainville 
— 20  November  1943:  Tarawa 
— 26  December  1943:  New  Britain 

Marine  Reserves 

The  48,000-man  Organized  Marine  Corps  Reserve  became  the 
IV  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  during  1968.  The  400-unit  air/ 
ground  team  is  spread  through  45  states.  It  consists  of  the  4th  Marine 
Division,  the  4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  and  combat  support  elements. 


Tarawa,  1943 


FLC  Marine  readies  flares  for 
a  combat  illumination  mission 
near  Phu  Bai,  Vietnam. 


FLC  Marine  repairs  rifles. 


Combat  supply  systems  are  computerized. 
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Management  and  Information  Systems 

By  the  end  of  1968,  the  Marine  Corps  had  14  third -generation 
computers  in  operation — including  two  located  in  the  western  Pacific. 

The  computerized  approach  to  Marine  Corps  management  was 
most  highly  developed  in  logistical  and  personnel  handling  systems. 

The  Corps  also  opened  a  Computer  Sciences  School  in  1968.  It 
was  established  at  the  Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education  Center, 
Quantico,  Va. 

Force  Logistic  Command 

In  Vietnam,  computers  helped  the  Marines  of  a  unique  command 
make  sure  their  fellow  fighting  men  had  what  they  needed  to  live  and 

fight. 

Force  Logistic  Command  supplied  the  III  Marine  Amphibious  Force. 
It  also  maintained  equipment,  provided  ground  transportation  and 
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did  salvage  work. 

The  job  was  massive. 

FLC  inventories  included  tiny  repair  parts  and  massive  weapons, 
lakes  of  fuel,  acres  of  ammunition  and  such  war-zone  delicacies  as 
fresh  bread  and  ice  cream.  Its  maintenance  shops  fixed  nearly  every 
item  Marines  use. 

Its  trucks  carried  2,000,000  men  and  1,600,000  tons  of  cargo  7,500,- 
000  miles  and  it  billeted  90,000  transients. 

FLC  Marines  did  their  work  in  every  part  of  the  III  MAF  zone. 


Other  Events  of  1968 

As  the  year  began,  General  Leonard  F.  Chapman  Jr. 
succeeded  General  Wallace  M.  Greene  Jr.  as  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  .  .  .  Also  installed  in  a  new  office  on 
1  January  was  Lieutenant  General  Lewis  W.  Walt,  Assistant 
Commandant  ...  In  Vietnam,  combat  operations  included 
Auburn ,  Badger  Tooth ,  Badger  Catch,  Kentucky,  Neosho, 
Osceola  and  Scotland. 

February  saw  the  27th  Marines  rush  to  Vietnam  from  Camp 
Pendleton  to  ease  the  pressure  on  III  MAF  during  the  Tet 
offensive.  The  USS  New  Orleans,  a  new  amphibious  assault 
ship,  was  launched  on  3  February  .  .  .  Marines  helped  wrest 
Hue  City  from  NVA  forces. 

On  8  March ,  the  fourth  year  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  began — 
9th  MEB  troops  had  led  U.  S.  forces  into  combat  on  8  March, 
1965  ...  By  month’s  end,  Lieutenant  General  Robert  E. 
Cushman,  Commanding  General  of  III  MAF,  commanded 
163,000  Marines  and  soldiers,  more  than  any  Marine  general 
in  history  .  .  .  Vietnam  operations  during  March  included 
Ford  near  Phu  Bai  and  others  in  the  Dong  Ha  and  Gio  Linh 
areas. 

Army  General  William  Westmoreland  praised  the  defenders 
of  Khe  Sanh  on  7  April  .  .  .  His  remarks  came  as  the  10,000 
men  of  Operation  Pegasus  opened  Highway  9  and  cleared  the 
remaining  enemy  from  the  hills  near  Khe  Sanh. 

On  13  May,  SSgt  Reckless- — horse  mascot  of  the  1st  Marine 
Division  and  veteran  of  the  struggle  for  Outpost  Vegas  in 
Korea — died  at  Camp  Pendleton  .  .  .  Major  General  Raymond 
C.  Davis,  who  won  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  Korea,  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  3rd  Marine  Division  on  the  21st  .  .  .  Operations 
Alien  Brook  and  Mameluke  Thrust  were  started  by  Marines  in 
Vietnam. 

Lieutenant  General  Victor  H.  Krulak  retired  on  1  June  .  .  . 


USS  New  Orleans  (LPH-11) 


Marines  aboard  USS  New  Jersey 


June  6th  was  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Belleau 
Wood  .  .  .  Also  in  June,  the  Smithsonian  Institute  began  spon¬ 
soring  a  traveling  exhibit  of  Marine  Corps  Combat  Art. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Guadalcanal  landing,  7  August ,  saw 
SgtMaj  Jacob  C.  Vouza,  G.M.,  M.B.E.,  visit  CMC  as  the  guest 
of  the  1st  Marine  Division  Association  ...  He  was  accompanied 
by  retired  Major  W.  F.  Martin  Clemens,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  another 
hero  of  Guadalcanal. 

The  27th  Marines  returned  to  Camp  Pendleton  on  16  Sep¬ 
tember  ...  On  the  30th,  the  battleship  USS  New  Jersey  joined 
the  firing  line  off  Vietnam. 

On  October  11,  Apollo  VII  blasted  off  for  an  11-day  space 
flight;  Marine  Reserve  Major  Walt  Cunningham  was  one  of 
the  three-man  crew  .  .  .  Marines  in  the  Olympics  included 
light-heavyweight  boxer  Sgt  Arthur  Redden  and  Maj  George 
Otott,  manager  of  the  U.  S.  Weightlifting  Team  ...  On  the 
24th,  Capt  Harvey  C.  Barnum  left  the  U.  S.  for  duty  with  the 
3rd  Marine  Division  as  the  first  Vietnam  Medal  of  Honor 
winner  to  return  to  the  fighting  there  ...  On  the  28th,  the 
Navy  announced  that  a  destroyer  escort  would  be  named  after 
Lt.  Frank  S.  Reasoner,  who  won  a  posthumous  Medal  of  Honor 
for  1965  heroism  in  Vietnam  .  .  .  October  operations  in  Viet¬ 
nam  included  Maui  Peak ,  Henderson  Hill  and  Garrard  Bay. 

The  first  day  of  November  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of 
World  War  I’s  final  campaign  and  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Marine  landing  on  Bouganville  .  .  .  The  Corps  turned  193 
on  the  10th  ...  On  the  16th,  the  Navy  commissioned  the 
USS  New  Orleans  .  .  .  Retired  Medal  of  Honor  winner  Gen¬ 
eral  David  M.  Shoup  returned  to  Tarawa  to  commemorate  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  island  battle  on  the  20th  .  .  .  Operation 
Meade  River  began  in  Vietnam. 

On  26  December ,  1943,  Marines  invaded  New  Britain  .  .  . 
1968  ended  with  311,000  Marines  making  history . 
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